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This is one of an edition of 50 copies of 
a book entitled “Salmon Fishing on Cain 
River” printed from type on handmade 
paper for the author, Lee Sturges, by 
Ralph Fletcher Seymour, Fine Arts Build- 
ing, Chicago, MCMXIX. 


“A tired man who has a brief furlough 
from active service is lucky if he can spend 
it among the big trees and beside a flowing 
stream. The trees are ministers of peace. 
The stream is full of courage and adven- 
ture as it rushes toward the big sea.” 

—Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 
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SALMON FISHING ON 
CAIN RIVER 


HEN in New Bruns- 
wick some years ago 
after moose and cari- 
bou, my hunting com- 
panions told me about 
the wonderful salmon 
fishing to be had in 
Wiye,, Some of the rivers of 
— that beautiful province. 
I then expressed a 

wish that I might some 
day return during the fishing season 
and indulge in the thrilling sport; but 
the salmon rivers are nearly all pri- 
vately owned or under lease, and fish- 
ing rights are rather difficult to secure. 

Then the war started, and my New 
Brunswick friends were all more or less 
actively engaged in the great struggle, 
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so I had nearly abandoned the thought 
of salmon fishing. 

But one day a letter from one of my 
good friends, who went with me on the 
moose hunt, brought the news that the 
fishing privileges in the Cain River, a 
tributary of the Miramichi, were leased 
by Mr. W. H. Allen, one of New Bruns- 
wick’s famous guides and hunters, and 
that Mr. Allen would be glad to make 
arrangements for me to fish the salmon 
pools on that river. 

The following day brought a letter 
from “Harry” Allen, as he is known to 
all his many friends, telling me how to 
get there, what equipment I| should 
need, and what he would fur- 
nish; even enclosing measure- 
ment blanks so that I could 
have a pair of the famous 
Fredericton shoe-packs 
made to fit me. No detail that 
would tend to insure my com- 
fort and pleasure was omitted. 


I did not stop to consider the matter 
long, but wrote Harry at once that I 
would start any day that he telegraphed 
me to come, and immediately set about 
securing the necessary two-handed fly- 
casting rod; large salmon reel; the hun- 
dred and fifty yards of suitable line, 
and such other equipment as was said 
to be necessary; sent the measurements 
for the shoe-packs, and awaited Harry's 
summons, 

It finally came: “Fish are in the river. 
Be here Friday. Wire number in party. 
If no objections, Government will send 
moving-picture outfit to photograph 
the salmon fishing.” 

After vainly trying to find a compan- 
ion to go with me, I had to advise Harry 
that I would meet him on Friday alone, 
no objections to the “movie man.” 

Accordingly, I reached Fredericton 
on Friday at noon, and stood for a few 
moments on the platform, with m 
long salmon rod and duffle sack, think- 
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ing that someone would claim me; but 
no one seemed to be at all interested, 
except a driver of one of the hotel 
busses, who assured me that Mr. Allen 
always went to the hotel he repre- 
sented. He soon took me to a clean and 
well-kept hotel where I found a pleasant 
young man watching the register, and 
who, when he saw my name, asked if 
I was looking for Mr. Allen, and intro- 
duced himself as Mr. Robinson, Official 
Photographer of the C. N. R., sent by 
the Government Railways to photo- 
graph the salmon fishing, and other 
incidents of the Cain River voyage. 

Harry soon came in and took charge 
of us. After lunch he looked over my 
tackle and approved of the selection. 


He then took me to the hardware 


store and helped me 
select a very tempting 
lot of “Silver-Doctors,” 
“Wilkinsons,” “Parma- 
chenee Belles;’ “Durham 
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Rangers” and other appetizing crea- 
tions of tinsel, feathers and fish-hooks, 
which are supposed to attract the most 
bashful and elusive of salmon. 

We then visited the Government 
House, where Harry arranged for a 
complimentary fishing license, through 
the courtesy of the Minister of Lands 
and Mines; then to the shoe-pack 
factory, where | found a pair of wonder- 
fully well-made smoke-tanned packs— 
a perfect fit and guaranteed to resist 
water and to wear forever. I had some 
misgivings about starting out on a ten- 
day’s trip in a pair of new and untried 
larigans, but my fears were groundless 
as I have never had more comfort in a 
pair of shoes. 

Harry then insisted that I go 
with him to the grocery store A 
and look over the list of pro- 
visions that he was tak- 
ing, and see if anything 
had been overlooked. He 
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must have thought that I expected 
Delmonico or Blackstone fare. | had 
never seen such a variety of good things 
on a camping trip before. 

After cautioning us not to over-sleep, 
but to be sure to catch the six o'clock 
train the next morning, Harry left us, 
saying that he and the guides would 
take the train and load on the canoes a 
few miles farther up the road. 

Early Saturday morning we loaded 
our duffle sacks on the train, and were 
met by Mr. Lindsey of the C.N.R., who 
insisted upon providing transportation 
for ourselves, guides and supplies, also 
accompanying us as far as the river. 

We changed cars at McGivney Junc- 
tion, where we found the guides and 
canoes, and a short ride brought us to 
the Cain River bridge, and gave us our 
first view of a beautiful little stream, 
upon whose bosom we were destined 
to have sixty-five miles of delightful 
experiences. 


Harry and the two guides, Bob and 
Jerry, made short work carrying the 
canoes down the embankment and put- 
ting them into the stream; then loading 
them with the two tents, five pairs of 
blankets apiece, folding cot beds, fold- 
ing table, camp stools, pots, kettles, 
pans, cases of canned goods, evapo- 
rated cream, sweetmeats, marmalade, 
maple honey and other innumerable 
necessities and luxuries, including an oil 
stove for the tent should the nights 
be cold. 

By half-past nine we were under 
way, Harry and the “Movie Man” 
ahead, Bob and I following, and Jerry, 
with a heavily-loaded canoe, in the rear. 

The river here is quite small, possi- 
bly twenty-five or thirty feet wide, 
and shallow. Some care had to be taken 
to get the well-loaded canoes through 
at times without scraping the bottoms 
upon the rocks that cover the bed of 
the river. 
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Salmon At noon we stopped at a well- 
Hi apie equipped hunting camp, “Houghton 
on Cam ” 
River Lodge,” and made use of the stove 
therein to boil our tea and cook our 
lunch. This camp is in the center of a 
fine moose and deer country. A number 
of sets of good antlers adorn the walls. 
We found many beavers working 
' along this part of the river, 
and large areas on either 
side are flooded by their 
cleverly built dams. We 
also found some very large 
houses—oneat least thirty 
feet long and seven or 
eight feet in height above 
the water. We would oc- 
casionally see the beavers 
swimming in the river; but 
they are very wary little 
animals and difficult to 
approach. 
Remarkable examples of their felling 
of trees were in evidence on all sides. 
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Some of the trees that they had cut Salmon 
down were a foot or more in diameter. Bisiong 

It seems a pity that the demand for River 
the fur of this little animal is likely to 
cause their extinction here, as it has in 
many parts of our own country. 

After luncheon, we again took up our 
journey down stream. I got out my 
trout rod and cast a few flies into likely 
looking holes, and picked up a few nice 
brook trout for supper. 

We stopped for the night at another 
hunting camp, “Duffy's,” about twelve 
miles below the railway. This was a 
commodious and well-furnished camp. 
Harry had the key, so we made our- 
selves at home and cooked our trout 
and slept on spring beds. A beautiful 
little stream, racing over the rocks and 
full of many miniature water-falls, 
supplied pure, ice-cold water. 
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We slept soundly, and the following 
morning (I do not note the day, as one 
carries no calendars in this country, and 
there is some superstition about its be- 
ing wrong to fish on Sunday) we de- 
scended nearly twenty miles, passing 
the “Hopewell” place, a privately owned 
summer home built upon the top of a 
bluff nearly one hundred feet high. 

From this location one can trace the 
river several miles in each direction, 
and they tell me that there is never a 
day in the summer time that moose 
and deer may not be seen on the shore 
or in the river at this point. 

We found a cow moose just below 
here, feeding, with her head in the 
water, and were able to guide the canoe 
quite close to her before she was aware 
of our presence. She finally turned, 
looked at us for a moment, and awk- 
wardly disappeared among the thick 
timber on the shore. 

Several deer were also seen for a 


moment, but they quickly showed their 
flags and vanished in the woods. 

Frequently, as we would round a bend 
in the river, we would startle a flock 
of large black and white wood ducks, 
who would rise and circle over the 
trees to settle down again behind us. 

A pair of large fish hawks kept ris- 
ing and moving down the river as we 
advanced, keeping ahead of us for sev- 
eral miles. Finally, one of them dove 
into the stream and rose up with a fish. 
This started a quarrel as to which 
should have the fish. The one with the 
prey started far inland over the trees, 
with the other in close pursuit, and 
they were soon lost to view. 

About five o'clock that afternoon we 
came upon the first salmon pool, and 
saw a salmon leap from the water and 
fall back with a mighty splash. It was 
an inspiring sight. So we quickly rigged 
the rods and started to whip the pool, 
casting to the left and gradually work- 
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ing the fly across the current, and then, 
dropping down a few feet, would re- 


“peat the operation. We failed to get 


any salmon strikes here, but picked up 
sufficient trout for supper. 

We could not spend as much time at 
this pool as we should have liked, as 
Harry wanted to make camp a mile or 
two below and it was getting late, so we 
reluctantly left the fish in the pool, hop- 
ing that there were plenty more below. 

The country here became more rug- 
ged, the banks being steeper and quite 
rocky, covered with spruce, birch, pop- 
lar, and an occasional pine that had been 
overlooked by the ruthless lumberman. 

The coloring of these shores at this 
season would delight the soul of a 
painter. The rich, dark green of the 
spruce and hemlock; the gray and white 
lines of the trunks and branches; the 
gray-green budding foliage of the 
birch and poplar; the rich, brown 
earth and weather-beaten, moss- 
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covered rocks, all mirrored in the rip- 
pling and ever-changing surface of the 
river. These colors grow richer towards 
evening, as the setting sun makes long 
and dark shadows which seem to in- 
tensify the white trunks of the birches. 

The after-supper pipe is now lighted, 
and its smoke and that from the camp 
fire seem to mingle with the darken- 
ing landscape and add mystery to the 
scene. Then the whip-poor-will com- 
mences his oft-repeated song, which 
lasts well into the night, and might 
be disturbing to one’s rest, were it not 
for the soothing fragrance of the balsam 
boughs upon which you have made 
your bed, and which soon carries one 
into a dreamless slumber. 

We made camp that evening on the 
old Arbeau Farm, long since deserted. 
After supper I had found a comfortable 
spot and kindled a fire in my favorite 
pipe, and was settling down to a much- 
needed rest, when Bob, whom I think 
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wanted to escape washing the dishes, 
came along and said, “Get into the 
canoe and try a few casts before it gets 
too dark.” I thought this might be a 
good plan, as it was already too dark 
for the camera man, and it would give 
me an opportunity to practice a little, 
and perhaps overcome some of the 
shortcomings on my back cast before 
any of it was recorded on the film. 
After making a few casts and receiv- 
ing some very diplomatic suggestions 
from Bob, such as, “You have just 
about the right amount of line out 
now; but maybe, if you would reel up 
just a little, you might be able to man- 
age it better.” Or, “I think if you would 
cast on the other side of the canoe, the 
current would take the fly into the 
deep water, and your back cast might 
not come so close to my ear,” etc. 
Endeavoring to follow his instruc- 
tions carefully, 1 at last succeeded in 
placing the fly in about the right spot, 


, 1 / 
when there came a strong tug be > 
: iit 


on the line and the reel spun 
for a moment, stopped, and a 
piece of burnished silver shot 
from the water, fell back with 
a splash, and was off again 
for another ten or fifteen 
yards. “You've got him,” said 
Bob, “get out of the canoe, 
you can handle him better.” 
I stepped out into the shallow 
water, carefully keeping the 
spring of the rod on the fish. 

I tried to remember all of the instruc- 
tions that Bob had given me about keep- 
ing a light but steady strain on the fish, 
and, after a few more wild rushes and 
spectacular leaps, he became more sub- 
dued and I was able to bring him close 
enough to the bank for Bob to reach 
with his gaff, and the fight was over. 

It was not a large fish, but it put up 
a good fight and I was well satisfied, 
although when I reached camp I found 
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Salmon that Harry had landed the mate to 


Beirne mine, and lost a larger one after play- 
on Cain rae f 
River ing it for twenty minutes. 


Monday morning we fished the 
Arbeau pool carefully and took out 
seven fine salmon. They were all hard 
fighters and required careful handling 
to bring them to gaff. Our “Movie 
Man” seemed well satisfied with his 
efforts to record the leaps, and I think 
he was successful. 

We stayed another night at the 
Arbeau Camp, and on Tuesday morn- 
ing early we again loaded the canoes 
and floated down the river. At the 
next pool we stopped, and after a few 
casts I hooked a large fish. 

It was about forty inches long and 
fought like a tiger, leaping clear out of 
the water five or six times. It would 
make long runs, first down stream and 
then up. At times it would rush towards 
the boat so fast that it was difficult to 
keep a tight line, and I thought once or 


twice that | weld sweely lose it; but 
luck was with mi. em atter twenty- 
A eee ee ‘red him- 
Bob's sever-tailing gaff 
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twice that I would surely lose it; but 
luck was with me, and after twenty- 
five or thirty minutes he tired him- 
self out and Bob’s never-failing gaff 
brought him in. 

Our camera man said he had all of 
his leaps recorded. 

A few minutes later, Harry, who 
had been casting in another part of the 
pool, hooked one about the same size 
as mine. I presume it is an old story to 
Harry, but he seemed to thoroughly en- 
joy the thrill that invariably comes to 
one when a good salmon strikes the fly. 

Why these fish take the fly at all 
seems to be an unsolved mystery. We 
always found their stomachs empty, so 
they apparently do not feed while in the 
river. They strike hard, usually coming 
well out of the water. If they strike short 
and miss the fly, as they frequently do, 
they seldom follow it up a second time. 

After leaving this pool we caught 
two large trout; one a sea trout with 
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very red flesh, and two more salmon, 
which we succeeded in landing without 
using the gaff, and as they were not in- 
jured we returned them to the water as 
we had more than we could use. We 
saw several more deer and got very 
close to another cow moose. 

Harry prepared our lunch. He is a 
wonderful cook over a camp fire. The 
salmon were sometimes fried in but- 
ter, sometimes broiled over hot coals, 
sometimes boiled with egg sauce, and 
once stuffed with bread and onions 
and baked in a little tin oven that he 
would set in front of the fire. We en- 
joyed them in every style. 

We soon reached the “Stone Chim- 
ney” pool, named after a house with a 
large stone chimney, that used to stand 
here. It was long since burned and the 
chimney fell with the house; the name 
and a pile of stone is all that remain. 

Here we were treated to some of 
Harry’s famous flap-jacks. The “Movie 


Man” recorded them leaping from the 
spider and turning in the air on the 
film, and thereby made them famous 
forever. Harry is an artist at these; also 
at hot biscuits, Johnny cake, griddle cakes, 
and many other masterpieces of culinary 
art that | have not space to name. 
The “Stone Chimney” pool is a 
large and deep pool, but we did not 
find many fish in it. There were a great 
many large porcupines about this place. 
The guides herded one of them up in 
front of the camera and made him 
show his quills, and bad disposition, 
then allowed him to swim the river. 
From here we dropped down to “Six 
Mile” brook. There was no very good 
pool here, but Harry wanted to stop 
and call on“Old Davy,’ an old settler 
whose home was close by. The house 
was locked up and no one answered 
our knocks; everything looked as if the 
occupants had just left 
for the day; the ax was 
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driven into a log at the wood pile 
and nothing seemed to have been dis- 
turbed, and nothing removed. 

A mile below we saw old John 
Kirwin who told us that “Old Davy” had 
passed away last winter a victim of the 
“Flu.” He must have been a good 
neighboras all seemed to mourn for him. 

Years ago there was a settlement 
here on the river, probably started soon 
after the great Miramichi fire, which oc- 
curred some ninety years ago and burned 
over much of this country. Owing to the 
short season few crops can be raised 
so farming is not very profitable. The 
logging industry is largely over, so the 
people here are dying off or moving 
away, so now there are but few left, and 
those few are mostly very old people. 
Old John Kirwin said that he was eighty 
years old, and that he was born in the 
house that he now lived in. He proba- 
bly has never been many miles from it. 
He gets but little news from the outside 


world. He asked me if the war was over 
yet and who won. 

Another old settler, Mr. Mahoney, 
came up to where we were lunching; 
he seemed to be glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to talk to strangers. A little girl 
who was with him seemed to be afraid 
of us and kept behind the old gentle- 
man’s back, until we offered her the 
remains of our luncheon. She ate rav- 
enously,and carried home with her what 
she could not eat, including a bottle 
of maple honey—a gift from Harry— 
which she seemed to prize highly. 

We gave each of these old settlers a 
salmon or two which they seemed to 
appreciate. They said that they never 
get any of the big fish, having no means 
of catching them. 

There are so few children here that the 
school has been closed, and is now be- 
ing used as a Catholic Church; so the un- 
fortunate few apparently have no means 
of acquiring any-sort of education. 
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Salmon In a short time when the few remain- 


Fishing ing old folks die the country will again 
on Cain i 3 
River be deserted and settle back into a wil- 


derness, and the fields once cleared by 
such hard labor will again grow up into 
a forest of spruce and poplar. 

The only evidence of very large timber 
here is in the “Piroque,” or dug out boat 
used by the settlers. Those that I.saw 
were all very old, and had been in use 
for a long time. They are carefully hol- 
lowed out of a single log, and when well 
made make a very good boat for river work. 

They explained to me the method of 
making these dug out boats. A large 
sound log is secured and hewed out, 
and carefully shaped on the outside 
first, then a number of holes about a 
half inch in diameter are bored every 
little way all over it; into these holes 
are driven wooden plugs about an inch 
long flush with the outside. . 

Now the craftsman, for he surely is 
one, starts hollowing out the inside. 
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As he gets down to the bored holes 
he works carefully until he brings the 
inner surface down to the wooden 
plugs. This gives him the desired thick- 
ness of the wall, which is uniform all 
over the boat. 

The boats are long and narrow, but 
not as heavy as one would think. Some 
of them are thirty or more feet long 
and will carry considerable weight. 

Our next stopping place was below 
the “Horse Shoe” curve. Here there is 
a large landing, or “skidway,” where the 
logs are rolled into the river. 

There are many of these “skidways” 
along the river as there is still some 
logging done — mostly pulp wood and 
a few railway ties. 
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Frequent springs of pure ice cold 
water are to be found on either bank 
of the stream. They run mostly from 
the rocky formation. Some of them 
are quite large and can be heard roar- 
ing down the banks as the canoe ap- 
proaches them. 

Thursday night was very cold, so I 
suggested leaving the tents and sleep- 
ing in a deserted log house, that was 
near by, and in which there was a stove 
and several bunks. It had been used 
quite recently, I think, by some loggers. 
Harry observed, however, that “it is 
better to shiver than scratch,” so we 
stayed that night in our tents, and in 
the morning found a half inch of ice in 
the water bucket. 

We got several fine fish at this place, 
and a number of trout. Harry made a 
fish chowder with the trout, which was 
excellent. 

We broke camp that morning and 
again started down the river, passed 


the “whirlpool” —a very deep hole — 
which, it is said, is a lurking place for 
very large trout in the summer time. 

Our next camping place was at the 
mouth of the Sabies River. This is a 
swift running little stream that enters 
the Cain at right angles, and has 
formed at its mouth a long and deep 
pool. The little river itself seems to 
have no still water—at least none for 
half a mile or more from its mouth— 
as far up as I went. There was once a 
dam and a sawmill a little way from 
the mouth; but both of them have long 
since disappeared. 

The Sabies River pool is one of the 
best on the river. It is long and deep 
and rather swift. We got a number of 
good fish from it. 

While the guides were busy putting 
up the tents and getting the camp in 
order, I took my rod and went down 
to about the center of the pool and 
dropped a fly into the swift deep 
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water. After making three or four casts 


I managed to drop the fly over one of 
those pieces of animated silver, and he 
came at it with a rush. The pool being 
large and the fish full of fight I saw at 
once that I was in for quite a battle. 
His first run took all the enameled line 
off the reel, and a considerable piece 
below the splice. I had to follow him 
over the rocks, up and down the shore; 
sometimes he would sulk in some deep 
hole for a few minutes at a time, gain- 
ing strength for a new rush. Time after 
time he would leap far out of the water 
and fall back with a mighty splash. 

I kept calling for Robinson and his 
camera, and for Bob and his gaff, but 
no one seemed to hear me. I knew that 
I could not land the fish without the 
gaff as the slender gut leader would 
never stand the strain, even though he 
were sufficiently well hooked, which | 
doubted. So there was nothing to do 
but keep on playing him until he was 


thoroughly tired out, and then try and 
lead him down to the camp. 

He soon gave up his wild leaps, his 
runs were shorter, he did more sulking 
and I was gradually working him toward 
the shore when Bob strolled up to tell 
me that supper was ready. He soon got 
his gaff and pulled the fish ashore. 

Saturday morning we took down the 
tents, loaded the canoes and resumed 
our journey. We went ashore in a piece 
of thick timber for lunch. While the 
lunch was being prepared I walked back 
into the woods along an old logging 
road and started up a number of par- 
tridges— there seems to be many of 
them in the woods, 

While lunching here an old man and 
a boy passed by driving logs down the 
river to the Miramichi. They had been 
at work for several days, in and out of 
the water constantly, sleeping nights 
in their wet clothes. The boy was un- 
dersized and underfed. 
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We later passed 
them and ran into a 
heavy shower, and 
had to make our 
camp in the rain 
about half a mile 
from the mouth of 
the river. 

We had just fin- 
ished supper, and 
the daylight was 
fading when we 
noticed the old man 
and boy coming 
down, trying to fin- 
ish their drive before 
2 z dark. It seemed to 
me almost impossi- 
ble as they both were tired and very wet. 

Big-hearted Harry saw their diffi- 
culty, and calling Bob and Jerry, the 
three jumped into their canoes and 
soon had the logs moving rapidly 
down the river. 


Robinson and I got the boy to come 
up to the camp-fire for a few minutes 
to warm himself, and gave him some 
hot tea and biscuits. He said that he 
had already eaten his supper and did 
not need any more, but finally when 
he began to get warm did full justice 
to it. He told us that he was fourteen; 
did not go to school; had been doing 
river work for two years; had worked 
fourteen hours that day and did not 
feel very tired. When he had finished 
eating he thanked us and started down 
the river to overtake his uncle, and walk 
to his home in Upper Blackville, some 
four or five miles. 

When Harry returned I remarked 
that this was no way to treat a boy of 
that age; but Harry said that this was 
the way that good river men are made, 
and once trained in that work they 
usually follow it for life. 

As it rained nearly all day Sunday, 
and as it is not lawful to hunt or fish 
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on that day in New Brunswick, we 
kept pretty close to camp. 

During one of the intervals when 
the rain stopped for a little while I sat 
down to make a sketch of the river 
bank across from our camp, and while 
thus engaged felt something soft 
pressed against my back. 

My first thought was of bears, as 
many inhabit these woods; and the 
night before around the camp-fire the 
guides had recounted several experi- 
ences that they had had with them. 
I think that I broke the record of the 
standing broad jump before I turned to 
see what had interrupted my sketching. 
I felt much relieved to see an admiring 
group of spectators, consisting of seven 
yearling calves, standing ina circle, pos- 
sibly admiring my work—the boldest 
of them having rubbed her nose on me, 
probably intending the caress to be one 
of welcome. 

This caused me to realize that we 
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were approaching civilization and that 
our outing was nearly at an end, 

After an early supper we loaded the 
canoes for the last time and descended 
the last half-mile of Cain River, crossed 
the Miramichi—a rapid stream at this 
point—and walked a mile or so to the 
railway, while our canoes and baggage 
followed by team. 

We camped in the station that night 
and flagged the early morning train, 
loaded our effects and returned to 
Fredericton. 

Cain River is a wonderful stream, 
sixty-five miles from the railway cross- 
ing to the Miramichi, without a bridge 
or ford so far as I could see. No very 
rough water and yet navigable the 
entire distance. 

The banks are beautiful all the way. 
Good salmon fishing during a short 
season; fine brook trout fishing later. 
I am told that three to five pound trout 
are common. Plenty of good, dry camp- 
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ing sites; plenty of firewood; plenty of 
pure, cold spring water, and in hunting 
season plenty of moose, deer, bear, 
grouse and other game. 

Harry Allen, the lessee of the river is 
as fine a man as one would care to meet. 
A thorough woodsman; a good hunter; 
thoughtful, resourceful, a good com- 
panion, and a good fellow generally. 
I wish him every success. 
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